GEORGE  KENNAN, 

Traveler,   Writer,   and  Lecturer. 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  MAJOR  J.  B.  POND. 
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FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  24.  1890. 

SUBJECT:  "  Camp  Life  in  East  Siberia." 


MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  27, 

SUBJECT:  "An  East  Siberian  Convict  Mine." 


GEORGE  KENNAN. 

ON  May  15,  1885,  George  Kennan,  an  American  news- 
paper man,  sailed  from  New  York,  sent  out  by  the 
Century  Magazine  to  "cover"  the  most  important, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  dangerous,  assignment  ever 
undertaken  by  an  American  journalist.  The  purpose  and 
results  of  his  journey  ore  too  well  known  through  his  articles 
in  the  Century  to  require  iteration  here.  He  was  true  to 
his  training  as  an  American  journalist,  and  made  a,  success. 
He  had  the  faculty  of  getting  at  facts,  quick  perception  of 
details,  the  ready  adaptability  to  the  most  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, and  the  almost  reckless  disregard  of  danger  which 
characterizes  the  good  newspaper  man  ;  and  he  had  further- 
more that  marvelous  sixth  sense  which  is  born  in  some 
men  and  cultivated  in  others,  and  which,  in  the  profession, 
goes  under  the  homely  name  of  "a  nose  for  news."  In 
other  words,  he  knew  just  what  facts  he  wanted,  and  he 
knew  how  to  use  them  when  he  got  them,  and  this  mysteri- 
ous instinct  enabled  him  to  get  at  the  facts  unerringly. 

With  Mr.  Kennan  this  faculty  is  no  doubt  largely  a  part 
of  his  nature,  but  it  was  trained  and  strengthened  by  seven 
years  hard  newspaper  work  in  Washington  as  night  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  editor  for  the  Southern  States. 

Of  Mr.  Kennan,  Anna  Laurens  Dawes,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Century,  says  : 

"Born  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1845, 
canny  Scotch  and  impetuous  Irish  blood  mingles  with  the 
sturdy  English  currents  in  the  veins  of  George  Kennan  ; 
but  for  four  generations  the  Kennans  have  been  Americans. 
His  father,  John  Kennan,  a  young  lawyer  from  western  New 
York,  had  found  home  and  wife  in  what  was  then  a  small 
town  of  Ohio.  His  mother  was  Mary  Ann  Morse,  daughter 
of  a  Connecticut  clergyman,  and  it  is  not  without  interest 
to  learn  that  she  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  great  inven- 
tor of  telegraphy,  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

"It  may  have  been  a  coincidence,  but  it  may  have  been 
some  subtle  influence  of  heredity,  that  determined  the  trend 
of  life  for  the  boy  who  sent  his  first  message  over  the  wires 
the  day  he  was  six  years  old,  and  who  from  that  time  on- 
ward found  in  their  constant  use  both  vocation  and  avoca- 
tion. It  is  also  curious  to  notice  a  passionate  love  of  travel 
in  the  father,  and  a  deep  devotion  to  nature,  and  an  unusual 
mechanical  skill — qualities,  all  of  them,  which  repeat  them- 
selves in  the  son;  this  last  developed  into  an  extraordinary 
quickness  at  supplying  unexpected  needs,  and  a  wonderful 
readiness  of  adaptation,  whether  in  things  physical  or  in 
more  important  matters. 

"  From  his  mother  too  came  strong  mental  and  moral  im- 
pulses, making  him  a  quick  observer  and  a  stern  judge  of 
life  ;  and  from  her  came  the  intellectual  ability  and  love  of 
literature  so  noticeable  in  the  boy,  who  would  have  an  educa- 
tion at  whatever  cost,  and  so  conspicuous  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  man." 

The  coveted  ' '  education "  was  no  light  matter  to  this 
seeker  after  knowledge,  as  appears  by  the  price  he  willingly 
paid  for  the  hope.  A  college  course  was  the  goal  at  which 
he  aimed,  if  indeed  that  can  be  called  a  goal  which  is 
intended  only  as  a  sort  of  landing-place  in  an  upward  way 
already  planned.  But  it  was  one  thing  to  plan,  and  another 
to  accomplish  the  end.  Circumstances  that  could  neither 
be  helped  nor  hindered  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  this  boy 
the  duty  of  assisting  in  the  support  of  the  family,  and,  at  the 
somewhat  tender  age  of  twelve,  George  Kennan  began  that 
life  as  a  telegraphist  which  prevented  any  further  regular 
school-going,  but  which,  with  equal  pace,  led  the  way  to  a 
very  different  career.  Courage  and  endurance  and  industry 
were  not  the  least  of  the  qualities  that  were  at  once  exhibited 
and  educated  in  the  struggle  of  the  years  that  followed. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  he  became  a  regular  operator 
at  Norwalk  at  the  age  of  twelve.  For  the  next  five  years, 
not  only  there  but  at  Wheeling,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati 


— for  thoroughness  and  skill  brought  rapid  promotion— he» 
never  ceased  both  study  and  recitation,  whether  it  was  3  or 
4  o'clock  of  the  night  when  he  laid  down  his  work.  It  was 
at  Cincinnati,  in  the  latter  part  of  18G3,  that  he  finally  gave 
up  the  hard-fought  battle  ;  and  from  that  time  on  there  was 
no  more  school  for  Kennan,  and  of  the  plan  of  a  collegiate 
course  only  the  unconquerable  desire  remained.  It  was  now 
in  the  midst  of  our  civil  war,  and  the  extreme  pressure  of 
work  at  this  important  junction  of  lines,  added  to  the  unre- 
mitting mental  and  physical  strain  of  double  duties,  had 
wellnigh  broken  down  a  constitution  not  used  to  give  way. 
Pursued,  however,  by  the  failure  of  life-long  hopes,  and 
seemingly  hemmed  in  by  an  inexorable  future,  the  young 
man  fell  into  much  despondence.  He  was  filled  with  the 
patriotic  fervor  of  the  time  too,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure 
had  already  taken  hold  of  him,  so  that  he  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  procure  an  appointment  as  telegraph  operator  in 
the  field,  and,  failing  in  this,  besieged  the  authorities  for 
other  difficult  service. 

It  was  perhaps  as  much  because  wearied  with  importuni- 
ties as  on  account  of  old  family  friendship,  that  General 
Anson  Stager,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  at  last  acceded  to  his  request  for  a 
place  in  the  Russian-American  telegraph  expedition.  That 
brilliant  scheme  has  been  so  long  forgotten  that  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  remind  the  reader  what  it  was,  the  more  especi- 
ally as  its  work  had  a  determining  influence  upon  young 
Kennan's  whole  future. 

The  failure  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  mad&  it  seem  for  a 
time  as  if  no  such  medium  of  intercontinental  communica- 
tion could  be  accomplished.  In  this  emergency  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  saw  a  possibility  of  a  land  route 
through  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  on  the  one  side,  and 
over  the  vast  barren  spaces  of  Siberia  on  the  other,  with  the 
short  and  quite  possible  cable  across  Behring's  Straits  to 
connect  the  two.  Work  was  actually  begun  upon  the  line, 
but  the  success  of  the  second  Atlantic  cable  put  an  end  to 
the  overland  experiment  midway  in  its  career. 

While  it  was  still  a  plan,  however,  the  restless  and  gloomy 
youth  in  Cincinnati,  sitting  one  day  at  his  place  in  the 
office,  thinking  hopelessly  of  his  appeal  to  General  Stager, 
suddenly  jumped  into  life  at  the  receipt  of  a  laconic  message 
sent  over  the  wires  oy  that  gentleman's  own  hand,  "  Can 
you  start  for  Alaska  in  two  weeks  ?  ' '  and  with  the  confident 
courage  alike  of  his  age  and  his  temperament  replied,  "Yes, 
in  two  hours  !  "  This  eager  candidate  for  hardships,  was 
still  to  undergo  six. baffling  weeks  of  desperate  fever,  and 
many  months  of  rough  life  and  adventure  in  Central  America 
and  California,  before  the  expedition  actually  left  for  eastern 
Asia  on  July  3,  1865.  Scarcely  twenty  years  old,  there  were 
eight  years  of  work  behind  him  in  which  unwearied  industry 
and  much  professional  ability  had  already  been  evidenced 
and  appreciated — years  in  which  the  burdens  of  life  had 
fallen  somewhat  heavily  upon  shoulders  eager  for  other 
tasks — but  as  the  ship  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  he  turned  his  face  to  Kamtchatka,  the  very  golden 
gate  of  promise  opened  before  him. 

The  two  years  spent  in  the  wilds  of  eastern  Siberia,  with 
its  camps  on  the  boundless  steppes,  its  life  in  the  smoky 
huts  of  the  wandering  Koraks,  its  arctic  winters,  its  multi- 
plied hardships,  and  its  manifold  interests  and  excitements, 
proved  a  preparatory  school  for  another  and  vastly  more  im- 
portant Siberian  journey.  ^Not  the  least  of  its  advantages 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  language  then  first  acquired  in 
those  months  of  often  solitary  life  among  the  wild  tribes  of 
Siberia.  Among  this  man's  many  qualifications  for  this 
work  is  an  unusual  linguistic  ability.  Not  only  is  a  lan- 
guage very  easy  to  him,  but,  almost  without  his  own  knowl- 
edge, he  possesses  himself  of  a  certain  inner  sense  of  its 
use,  and  a  facility  at  its  idiom.  He  has  been  called  among 
the  first — if  not,  indeed,  the  best— of  Russian  scholars  in 
America.    However  this  may  be,  a  strong  sense  of  the  gen- 


iusof  the  language  is  his  to  that  degree,  that  those  fortunate 
friends  who  have  been  introduced  by  him  to  some  of  the 
leading  Russian  novelists  are  sometimes  heard  to  express 
the  wish  that  he  would  give  over  more  important  work  and 
take  to  translating.  It  goes  without  saying  that  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Korak  and  Caucasian,  Georgian  and  Kamt- 
chatkan,  wild  Cossack  and  well-to-do  citizen,  nihilist  and 
soldier,  has  given  him  a  range  of  speech  seldom  possessed 
in  a  foreign  tongue  by  any  one  man,  and  obviously  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  the  difficult  work  before  him.  Certainly  no 
other  Russian  traveler  can  equal  him  in  his  indispensable 
adjunct  to  investigation. 

Mr.  Kennan's  brilliant  story  of  these  strange  months  of 
work  and  travel  for  the  telegraph  company  is  too  well  known 
to  require  any  retelling  of  its  experiences,  but  it  is  only  be- 
tween the  lines  that  we  get  knowledge  of  the  physical  endur- 
ance, the  unbounded  resource,  the  nerve,  the  skill,  that 
made  the  result  possible,  the  high  spirits  and  buoyant 
temperament  that  filled  with  gayety  the  most  tedious  days, 
and  upheld  the  little  party  of  three,  or  the  lone  worker  in 
the  most  appalling  surroundings.  Nothing  was  impossible 
to  the  man  who  so  successfully  made  that  journey  and  did 
that  work.  All  too  soon  the  brief  experiment  ended  ;  but 
our  young  telegrapher  was  a  full-fledged  traveler  now,  and 
much  too  loath  to  go  home  again  for  any  haste.  A  whole 
winter  he  spent  in  St.  Petersburg,  clinging  to  a  thread  of 
chance  that  the  telegraph  project  might  be  revived  ;  but  he 
was  by  no  means  unemployed,  as  always  and  everywhere  he 
was  watching,  observing,  studying  ;  while  the  quick,  eager 
glance,  the  extraordinary  perception  of  detail,  and  the 
equally  quick  recognition  of  undercurrents  and  the  reasons 
of  things,  served  him  as  well  among  the  varied  elements  of 
the  Russian  capital  as  it  had  done  among  the  fierce  savages 
of  the  provinces.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  so  friendly  a 
man  would  make  many  Russian  friends  ;  and  it  was  equally 
a  matter  of  course  that  so  close  an  observer  would  learn 
much  of  Russian  habits,  and  still  more  of  Russian  life.  All 
unconsciously  to  himself,  he  was  laying  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  his  life  work,  and  preparing  the  way  for  an 
unparalleled  undertaking  as  brave  and  heroic  as  any  deed 
of  knight  or  warrior,  and  far-reaching  in  its  results,  beyond 
any  knowledge  of  his  or  ours. 

Both  the  work  of  the  telegraph  company  and  theoverland 
journey  from  Kamtchatka  to  St.  Petersburg  had  given  him 
much  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  he  had  frequently 
turned  aside  to  explore  the  prisons. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  he  came  home  in  the  spring  of 
1868,  his  portfolio  was  full  of  material  for  lectures  and  maga- 
zine articles,  all  of  which  he  meant  should  furnish  him  the 
sinews  of  travel  for  a  certain  journey  into  the  Caucasus.  It 
was  then  that  Kennan  first  appeared  in  print.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  private  letters  printed  during  his  absence 
in  the  local  newspapers,  his  first  work  as  a  writer  was  an 
article  in,  Putnam's  Magazine  for  that  year,  called  "Tent 
Life  with  the  Wandering  Koraks, "  and  this  and  the  series 
which  followed  it  were  shortly  after  expanded  into  the  book 
already  referred  to,  "Tent  Life  in  Siberia"  being  published 
in  1870. 

The  story  of  the  lecturing  experience  is  eminently  char- 
acteristic both  of  the  temper  of  the  man  and  of  his  mental 
habit.  Lectures  to  crowded  halls  alternated  with  audiences 
of  a  round  dozen.  To  great  cities  and  little  hamlets,  to 
church  societies  and  female  seminaries  and  dignified  assem- 
blies, wherever  he  could  find  place,  he  offered  his  strange 
tales  of  an  unknown  land.  It  was  still  the  palmy  time  of  the 
lyceum,  and  well  he  improved  his  opportunity.  If  failure 
were  his  portion  on  one  night,  he  made  it  the  entering 
wedge  of  success  the  next.  Full  of  industry,  courage, 
philosophy,  above  all  possessed  by  the  determination  not  to 
fail,  come  what  would,  he  laid  siege  to  success. 

Ihe  fall  and  winter  of  1870  were  spent  in  a  solitary  horse- 
back journey  through  Daghestan.    The  whole  tour  was  full 


of  the  wildest  adventure,  testing  the  rjhysical  courage  of 
the  man  almost  beyond  belief,  abundantly  proving  once 
more  his  extraordinary  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  the  most 
adverse  conditions,  to  render  the  least  promising  environ., 
nient  tributary  to  his  ends,  and  showing  his  remarkable 
power  of  bending  men  as  well  as  things  to  his  purpose,  and 
his  success  at  winning  their  confidence,  whether  in  palace 
or  hut. 

It  is  pertinent  to  speak  particularly  of  these  journeys, 
since  they  give  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  knowl- 
edge Mr.  Kennan  possesses  as  a  basis  of  judgment  on  Russian 
affairs.  His  passion  ' '  far  countries  for  to  see, "  to  which  a  hu- 
man interest  had  now  been  added,  was  by  no  means  satisfied. 
Many  plans  of  many  kinds  occupied  his  mind,  one  of  the 
more  important  being  a  well-grounded  scheme  for  the  rescue 
of  the  Jeannette  expedition.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  this  that 
Commander  Gorringe  offered  to  sacrifice  his  Egyptian  col- 
lection, if  need  be,  to  furnish  the  funds  for  it.  Kennan  also 
gave  much  thought  and  work  to  the  efforts  for  the  relief  of 
Lieutenant  Greely.  *  But  all  the  time  his  chief  desire,  the 
end  he  wished  eventually  to  attain,  was  another  journey  to 
Russia  to  study  the  exiles,  and  this  he  was  always  trying  to 
bring  about.  That  small  portion  of  his  time  not  occupied 
by  his  regular  work  he  filled  full  of  other  labor,  leaving  his 
pen  no  more  time  to  rust  out  than  his  body  ;  and  in  the 
constant  stream  of  articles  he  put  forth  and  the  lectures  he 
delivered  —  including  an  extremely  successful  course  of 
"  Lowell  Institute  Lectures  "  at  Boston — he  invariable  spoke 
of  the  exile  system  in  the  most  kindly  manner. 

As  he  himself  has  told  us  in  his  preface  to  the  Siberian 
papers,  all  his  prepossessions  were  in  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment as  against  the  revolutionists,  and  so  again  he  unwit- 
tingly paved  the  way  for  the  journey  he  was  to  make,  and 
rendered  possible  the  tour  which  was  to  be  so  full  of  horrors, 
and  yet  so  valuable  to  mankind. 

Various  reasons  moved  him  to  tluc  desire.  Mr.  Kennan 
is  a  great  lover  of  accuracy,  and  time  and  trouble  count  for 
nothing  with  him  until  he  is  sure  of  all  his  statements,  even 
in  those  minor  particulars  which  sometimes  seem  immate- 
rial. Therefore  he  wished  to  verify  more  completely  certain 
assertions  he  believed  accurate,  but  which  had  been  fiercely 
disputed,  and  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  further  details  of  a 
life  with  which  he  thought  himself  very  familiar ;  and 
whether  the  result  should  agree  with  his  accepted  views  or 
not,  he  was  entireh  ready  to  meet  it.  Yet  feeling,  as  he 
did  at  this  time,  that"  the  Russian  Administration  was  very 
much  traduced  and  misrepresented,  his  strong  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  fair-play  led  him  to  take  every  occasion  to  dispute 
this  position  from  the  basis  of  personal  knowledge. 

He  was  always,  and  everywhere,  both  publicly  and  in  pri- 
vate, a  sincere  defender  of  the  Czar's  government,  insisting 
upon  his  own  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  to  the  entire  con- 
fusion of  his  opponents  for  the  most  part.  However,  since 
his  facts  were  questioned,  he  became  yet  more  determined 
to  see  again  for  himself  and  more  thoroughly  this  Siberia, 
that  he  might  know  still  more  certainly  of  what  he  spake, 
and  answer  altogether  both  his  own  questions  and  those  of 
his  opponents.  He  would  retrace  his  steps  that  he  might 
verify  his  words.  Either  he  would  recede  from  his  well- 
known  position,  or  he  would,  once  and  forever,  put  an  end 
to  these  complaints  against  a  great  government.  At  last  he 
had  entered  upon  the  service  he  had  so  long  dreamed  of, 
and  for  which  so  many  experiences  had  unconsciously  pre- 
pared him.  Just  half  his  life  had  been  given  to  Russia, 
either  in  travel  or  in  thought,  and  the  years  spent  in  Amer- 
ica had  been  no  less  valuable  to  his  equipment  than  the 
others. 

Again  he  sailed  away  from  our  shores  as  he  had  done 
twenty  years  before,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  full  of  exul- 
tant hope.  From  this  journey  he  returned  in  August,  1886, 
and  it  may  safely  be  presumed  that  he  will  not  go  to  Russia 
again ! 


In  1879,  Mr.  Kennan  married  Emeline  Kathbone  Wold, 
the  daughter  of  a  prominent  citizen  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  and 
brought  her  to  Washington.  Of  thia  part  of  his  life  it  is 
enough  to  quote  the  words  of  a  close  friend  :  "The  side  of 
his  nature  displayed  in  his  home  relations  is  of  the  most 
tender  and  ohorming  character — indeed,  the  home  life  is 
ideal." 

Mr.  Kennan  is  of  slight  physique,  somewhat  delicate  in 
appearance-  so  thin,  so  white,  so  dark  is  he— but  possessed 
of  great  powers  of  endurance,  especially  in  the  capacity  to 
bear  strain.  Lithe  and  active,  his  nervous  energy  is  intense, 
and  a  considerable  muscular  development  enables  him  to 
perform  feats,  both  of  action  and  of  endurance,  apparently 
quite  beyond  his  strength.  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus  alike 
assent  to  this,  and  many  times  he  has  proved  its  truth  in 
less  conspicuous  places.  A  buoyant  and  sanguine  tempera- 
ment is  joined  to  a  wonderful  recuperative  power  physi- 
cally ;  these  things  and  a  sound  body  enable  him  to  recover 
at  once  from  the  awful  strain  he  so  frequently  and  lightly 
puts  upon  himself,  and  allow  him  to  play  with  hardship 
like  an  athlete  in  a  race.  The  man  who  meets  him  for  the 
first  time  is  struck  with  his  hearty,  reassuring  manner,  his 
cordial  hand-grasp,  his  steady,  square,  and  penetrating 
look,  his  ease  and  readiness  of  speech. 
'**An  erect  and  active  habit  of  body  goes  along  with  an 
alertness  of  mind  ;  but  just  as  his  steps  are  both  sure  and 
quick,  so  is  decision  joined  to  the  ready  mind,  and  with 
them  is  a  certain  soberness  of  judgment.  Enthusiastic  and 
romantic,  his  sympathies  are  quick  and  tender.  But 
although  a  certain  frank  disclosure  of  himself  awaits  any 
friendly  seeking,  he  is  a  man  of  reserved  nature,  and  his 
confidence  is  difficult  to  reach.  It  may  indeed  be  objected 
that  some  of  these  qualities  are  contradictory  ;  be  that  as  it 
may,  they  each  and  all  appear  and  reappear  in  this  man  in, 
quick  succession.  His  affections  are  particularly  deep  and 
strong,  and  he  holds  his  friends  by  a  firm  grasp,  even  unto 
death,  through  good  and  evil  report.  Much  might  be  said" 
of  his  friendship — not  only  of  the  devotion  he  gives,  but  of 
that  which  he  receives.  A  curiously  strong  magnetic  jiower 
draws  men  to  him.  His  friends  know  no  bounds  to  their 
admiration,  and  they  love  him  like  a  woman. 

Mr.  Kennan's  peculiar  buoyancy  of  temperament  appears 
in  his  spirits,  which  reach  both  the  heights  and  the  depths. 
In  his  happy  hours  of  joyous  temper — almost  frolicsome  in 
those  rare  moments  when  work  is  forgotten — fond  of  story- 
telling, a  wit,  and  in  particular  a  good  talker,  he  is  a  much 
sought  companion  for  the  lighter  hours  of  life  ;  a  diligent  stu- 
dent of  men  and  affairs,  with  a  quick  perception  and  a  steady 
grasp  of  a  subject,  based  on  unusual  experience,  he  is  equally 
ready  for  the  more  serious  discussion  of  causes  or  events. 
At  work  again,  he  is  altogether  at  work.  Few  men  are  so 
entirely  and  strenuously  at  work  as  he.  It  is  laughingly 
said,  albeit  with  something  of  truth,  that  he  will  spend  hours 
over  a  statement  and  take  a  whole  day  to  verify  a  fact.  He 
produces  his  results  with  the  greatest  care  and  by  the  most 
painstaking  methods.  There  is  constant  physical  and  men- 
tal strain,  and  even  a  temporary  cessation  of  actual  labor 
brings  no  relief  from  tension  until  the  work  is  done,  when, 
the  pressure  off,  it  is  altogether  off.  At  play,  pleasure,  or 
work,  thoroughness  and  entire  absorption  is  the  key-note  of 
his  life. 

George  Kennan's  mental  and  physical  characteristics 
peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  task  of  observation,  while  the 


qualities  of  his  character  give  especial  value  to  his  judgment 
of  facts.  Great  physical  courage,  partly  temperamental  and 
partly  the  result  of  character,  combined  with  a  natural  con- 
fidence in  his  own  power,  breaks  before  him  the  most  impas- 
sable barriers.  A  phenomenal  readiness  at  expedients  fur- 
nishes  him  with  a  device  in  every  most  [desperate  situa- 
tion. 

To  jthese  he '  adds  the  peculiar  facility  of  adaptation  tto 
strange  peoples,  and  the  great  talent  for  languages  already 
alluded  to.  Fortunately  he  has  the  scientific  habit  of  mind 
to  a  marked  degree,  and,  bo  the  occasion  large  or  small,  he 
sees  and  sets  down  t  he  minutest  particulars  of  his  surround- 
ings. Details  are  both  noted  and  recorded.  He  does  not 
so  much  select  salient  points  as  put  down  all  he  sees.  Ji  for 
this  reason  he  sometimes  fails  to  give  due  proportion  to 
matters  and  events,  he  believes  it  his  business  to  give  you 
the  facts— you  may  draw  your  own  conclusions.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  he  draws  no  conclusions  of  his  own.  Quite  the 
contrary.  He  is  a  man  of  much  thought,  and  has  thought 
well  on  many  things. 

Probably  the  first  impression  he  would  make  on  a  stranger 
would  be  that  of  balanced  judgment,  and  this  certainly  is 
the  impression  of  long  acquaintance.  Just  and  fair,  a  man 
who  sees  all  things,  and  who  weighs  well  both  sides  of  a 
matter,  his  final  conclusion  may  safely  be  trusted. 

Equally  striking  is  his  tremendous  will-power,  ever  push- 
ing him  on  to  success.  To  this  there  seems  to  be  no  limit. 
He  has  a  feeling  of  pleasure  in  overcoming  obstacles,  he 
loves  a  difficulty,  he  delights  to  match  his  powers  against 
opposition  :  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  he  has  a  certain 
pride  and  pleasure  in  doing,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  own 
manhood,  something  which  all  nature  conspires  to  prevent. 
In  every  direction  his  standards  are  exacting.  His  ideals 
are  fine  and  high. 

Pujity^sAnceritv,  honesty,'  truth,  and  honor  are  dear  to 
hinl.  Character  is  the  sharp  test  he  puts  to  himself  and 
other  men,  and  on  that  standpoint  alone  he  finds  common 
ground  with  those  about  him.  To  him  the  purpose  of  life 
is  an  ever-heeded  question,  and  its  best  use  a  never-forgotten 
aim.  Life  means  much  to  him,  and  constantly  more  and 
ijioid.  Being  asked  on  one  occasion  what  end  he  proposed 
to  himself  when,  as  a  boy,  he  sought  so  eagerly  for  a  wider 
field,  he  answered  somewhat  after  this  fashion  :  "  I  wanted 
a  full  life,  a  life  in  which  all  one's  self  is  satisfied.  My  idea 
of  life  was  one  into  which  were  crowded  as  much  of  sensa- 
tion and  experience  as  possible.  It  seemed  to  me  ftnt  if  I 
should  grow  old  and  miss  any  of  the  sensations  and'expe- 
ri euces  I  might  have  had,  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  un- 
happiness  and  regret  to  me." 

Mr.  Kennan  has  not  grown  old,  but  he  has  already  tasted 
more  sensations  and  experiences  than  most  men,  and  these 
experiences  have  wrought  upon  him  until  he  wishes  more 
than  to  feel  them  for  himself — he  would  make  them  factors 
in  the  world's  progress.  He  has  put  his  life  '"-to'  jeopardy 
every  hour,  and  he  would  make  that  risk  the  price  of  hope 
for  the  prisoners  of  despair. 

He  has  come  home  to  cry  aloud,  that  we  who  think  our- 
selves too  tender  to  listen  to  the  story  of  such  suffering  may 
feel  and  see  the  horror  and  the  glory  of  it. 

He  is  no  longer  content  to  tell  the  traveler's  tale  ;  but 
to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  until  the  deed  is  done,  he  must 
needs  strive  to  open  the  blinded  eyes  of  History,  and  help 
her  to  loose  the  chains  that  bind  a  whole  people. 
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